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THE SICK CHILD. 

Little Lucy was quite ill; she was rest- 
less and could not sleep, and she begged 
Miss Anne who was taking care of her, to 
hold her for a little while in her lap. 

Miss Anne who loved Lucy very much, 
and was very sorry to see her suffer pain, 
was very willing to do as she desired. 

So Miss Anne took Lucy up from her 
bed, and wrapped a blanket about her, and 
sat down in her rocking-chair to rock her. 
She rocked her a few minutes, and sang to 
her, until she thought she was asleep. 
Then she stopped singing, and she rocked 
slower and slower, until she gradually ceas- 
ed. 

A moment afterwards, Lucy said, in a 
mild and gentle voice, 

**Miss Anne, is it midnight now?” 

“It isabout midnight,” said Miss Anne. 

** Do you think you could just carry me 
to the window, and let me look out, and 
see how the midnight looks? or am I too 
heavy.” 

‘““No, you are not very heavy; but 
then, there is nothing to see. Midnight 
looks just like any other part of the night.” 

“Royal wanted to see it,” said Lucy, 
**and I should like to, too, if you would 
be willing to carry me.” 

When a child is so patient and gentle, 
itis very difficult indeed to refuse them 
any request that they make; and Miss 
Anne immediately began to draw up the 
blanket over Lucy’s feet, preparing to go. 
She did not wish to have her put her feet 
to the floor, for fear that she might take 
more cold. So she carried her along to 
the window, although she was pretty heavy 
for Miss Anne to carry. Miss Anne was 
not very strong. 

Lucy separated the two curtains with 
her hands, and Miss Anne carried her in 
between them. There was a narrow win- 
dow seat, and she rested Lucy partly upon 
it, so that she was less heavy to hold. 

“Why, Miss Anne,” said Lucy, ‘ isn’t 
it any darker than this ?” 

“No,” said Miss Anne; ‘there is a moon 
to-night.” 

** Where?” said Lucy. 
the moon.” 

“We can’t see it here; we can only 
see the light of it, shining on the build- 
ings.” 

“It is pretty dark in the yard,” said 
Lucy. 

“Yes,” said Miss Anne, “ the yard is in 
shadow.” 

““What do you mean by that, Miss 
Anne?” asked Lucy. 

“Why, the moon does not shine into 


““T don’t see 








the yard; the house casts a shadow all 
over it.” 

‘Then I should think,” said Lucy, 
“that you ought to say that the shadow is 
in the yard, not the yard is in the shadow.” 

Miss Anne laughed, and said, 

“I did not say that the yard was in the 
shadow, but in shadow.” 

“And is not that just the same thing?” 
said Lucy. 

““Not exactly; but look at the stars 
over there, beyond the field.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, ‘ there’s one pretty 
bright one; but there are not a great many 
out. I thought there would be more at 
midnight.” 

*“*No,” said Miss Anne, ‘‘there are no 
more stars at midnight than at any other 
time; and to-night, there are fewer than 
usual because the moon shines.”’ 

“I don’t see why there should not be 
just as many stars, if the moon does shine.” 

“‘ There are just as many ; only we can’t 
see them so well.” 

“Why can’t we see them?” said Lucy. 

But Miss Anne told Lucy that she was 
rather tired of holding her at the window, 
and so she would carry her back, and tell 
her about it while she was rocking her to 
sleep. 

** You see,” said Miss Anne, after she 
had sat down again, ‘that there are just 
as many stars in the sky in the day time, 
as there are in the night.” 

““O Miss Anne!” exclaimed Lucy, rais- 
ing up her head suddenly, as if surprised ; 
**I have looked up in the sky a great ma- 
ny times, and I never saw any.” 

**No, we cannot see them, because the 
sun shines so bright.” 

‘** Did you ever see any, Miss Anne?” 

“No,” said Miss Anne, **I don’t know 
that anybody ever did.” 

‘“‘ Then,” said Lucy, “ how do they know 
that there are any ?” 

‘* Well—that is rather a hard question,” 
said Miss Anne. ‘ But they do know; 
they have found out in some way or other, 
though I don’t know exactly how.” 

**IT don’t see how they can know that 
there are any stars there,” said Lucy, ‘ un- 
less somebody has seen them. I guess 
they only think there are some, Miss An- 
ne,—they only think.” 

‘*I believe I don’t know enough about 
it myself,” said Miss Anne, “to explain 
it to you—and besides you ought to go 
to sleep now. So shut up your eyes, and 
I will sing to you, and then, perhaps, you 
will go to sleep.” 

—— 

GreNnEROSITY.—We should be generous 
—but not profuse or profligate. 
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THE WARRANT: 


oR, ‘DO THYSELF NO HARM.” 


The good people of Wood Hollow were 
not a little surprised when young Harris 
Rand brought out old Deacon Moses, and 
entirely remodelled the store he bad kept 
so many years. Still more did they won- 
der, when he purchased the pretty cottage 
opposite the post office, and filled it with 
tasteful and elegant furniture, and then 
bought home to be its mistress, the fair 
girl whom he had wedded in a neighbor- 
ing village. 

But the people of this peace-loving com- 
munity were not generally given to in- 
temperate curiosity concerning the affairs 
of their neighbors, and when the excite- 


ment occasioned by the new arrival had * 


subsided, and the young couple were quiet- 
ly settled in their pretty home, they ceas- 
ed to be subjects of public thought or 
speculation. 

Months passed away, and to all appear- 
ance, every thing went on smoothly with 
young Harris Rand. Mrs. Rand’s win- 
ning manners and amiable disposition 
made her quite a favorite in the neighbor- 
hood. The village people began really to 
take pride in witnessing the improvements 
about the store and cottage. Mr. Rand’s 
taste and judgment in the selection of his 
stock of goods, were pronounced admira- 
ble, and every one called him a first rate 
business man, and a good citizen. 

But before two years had gone, there 
began to gather clouds upon the young 
merchant’s brow. They were quickly 
scattered, whenever his eye met the in- 
quiring gaze of his wife, and she was not 
suffered to know anything of his anxieties. 
But Harris Rand had commenced business 
deeply indebt. Successful trade, he had 
hoped would very soon liquidate it, but he 
found himself mistaken. Creditors began 
to be impatient. In vain he strove to 
meet his payments; there seemed noth- 
ing before him but bankruptcy. 

Just at this moment, some friends in a 
distant place proposed to him a plan for 
his business, so feasible, that he at once 
hastily and unwisely approved of it, and 
gave it his attention. But there seemed 
some mystery connected with the enter- 
prise, that he could not understand. It 
was in the hands of others, and he was al- 
ready involved in it, but he became daily 
more confident, that somewhere there was 
concealment, and perhaps wrong. The 
idea of dishonesty, suggested itself to his 
mind, and it was a most torturing one, for 
though he had been reckless and extrava- 
gant in his expenses, and by his own fol- 
ly involved himself in debt, yet Harris 
Rand was a man of strict integrity, and 
the principles of honesty and truth within 
his breast, he would have rather died than 
violate. 

But the conviction that he was deeply 
involved ina dishonest transaction, took 
firm hold of the unhappy young merchant. 
In his present harrassed and anxious state 
of mind, he could do nothing but brood 
upon it, until he fancied every eye was fix- 
ed upon him as a villian, and every person 
he met was an officer of justice in pursuit 
of him. 

Poor Harris Rand! He was reaping 
the sure reward of folly and extravagance. 
But here let it be said, though his own 
convictions of his position were true, and 
he had really become the tool of the de- 


signing, yet he has lived to wipe away, ‘by 
a course of the strictest integrity, the stain 
of dishonor so undeservedly gained, and 
now inthe midst of presperity, rejoices in 
an unblemished reputation. 

It was in the midst of his sorest trou- 
bles, that Harris Rand was returning, one 
clear, cold January evening, with his wife 
and infant child, from a neighboring vil- 
lage. As he stopped before his dwelling, 
and was preparing to alight, his attention 
was attracted by a piece of white paper, 
attached to the door of the cottage. A 
terrible truth flashed across his mind. 

‘Alice,” he cried, as he sprang from the 
sleigh and placed the babe in her arms. 
“T’m a villain! a ruined man! and there 
is the warrant for my arrest. It will not 
do for me to stay here another minute—I 
must fly for my life!” and without another 

ord, he sprang into the sleigh again, and 
jes out of sight in a moment. 

Poor Alice Rand, bewildered with ter- 
ror, grasped the paper, and hurried with 
her child into the house. For several days 
she remained in her room, almost fttntie 
with grief, and in agonizing anxiety with 
regard to her husband. Inquiries were 
made at the store and at the cottage, but 
nothing could be learned, save that Mr. 
Rand was absent, and Mrs. Rand quite ill. 

Thus matters went on for a week, when 
old father Norrice, now wrinkled and gray, 
walked down to pay the merchant's wife a 
visit. Poor Alice was now really too il 
to leave herroom. In the excited state of 
her feelings, solitude had become inexpres- 
sibly painful to her, and being sure of the 
kindest sympathy from her pastor, she de- 
termined to see him. To her surprise, he 
was ignorant of the whole matter, and he 
listened to hefaecotnt of it in undisguised 
astonishment. 

‘** Where is the warrant now?’’ inquired 
Father Norrice very quietly, as Alice fin- 
ished her sad story. 

** Oh, I could not look at it,”’ sobbed she. 
‘*T thrust it into that book.” 

Father Norrice followed the direction of 
her finger, and took the fatal document 
from its resting place. One of his pecu- 
liar smiles flitted over his countenance. 

‘Look here, my child,” said he, “I 
called to see you that afternoon, and find- 
ing the door fastened, I placed this under 
the knocker.” 

Alice Rand lifted her swollen eyes, and 
read the title of the well-known tract, 


Do TuyseiF no. Harm! 
The hiding place of the terrified mer- 


chant was soon discovered, he was 
restored to the bosom of his fa , and by 
his own energy and the assistg@pce of his 
friends, soon extricated himself ffom his un- 
comfortable position. EpitH 





| Narrative. 








THE SWEDISH SHEPHERD BOY. 
Once upon a time, there lived a litthe 
boy in a cottage by the side of a great lake 
in Sweden. When he was six years old, 
a very sad accident happened. In the 
middle of a cold winters’ night, the cot- 
tage took fire. The little boy’s father was 
not sleeping at home that night, and there 
was nobody in the house but women, and 
little children. There was the mother, 
who was weak,—the grandmother, who 
was infirm,—a little brother, four years 
old, anda baby sister in the cradle. How 
could they put out the fire? The mother 
tried; but could not, though she threw 
pails full of water upon the roof. There 
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w3s no cottage near, no one saw the flames, 
or heard the cries of the children. The 
mother pulled out of the house as much 
furniture as she could, and was half killed 
by the fatigue. What a sight for the 
father when he returned home! his com- 
fortable cottage a heap of ashes! He 
built a little hut with the trunks of trees, 
and lived in it till he could build a new 
cottage. 

But the fire made him so poor that he 
was obliged at last to sell his cottage and 
his land. He tried to earn bread by work- 
ing asa carpenter, but very few people 
would buy his tables and chairs, though 
he moved about from one town to another, 
in hopes of getting work. 

His eldest boy was a great comfort to 
him. He loved his parents, and was griev- 
ed to think he could do so little to help 
them. But when this boy was ten years 
old, he got a place as a shepherd boy. 
At the time he got this place, there was a 
famine in the land, and the poor were 
forced to eat hard bread made of the bark 
of trees. When the boy set out to go to 
his’ new master, his kind mother walked 
with him part of the way. When she said 
she must return home, her little boy threw 
his arms round her neck, and sobbed bitter- 
ly. His mother prayed to God to blesshim. 

In his. new place, the shepherd boy 
tose at four o'clock, and went out with 
his cows and sheep, to look for fresh grass. 
The summer was hot, and dry, and often 
there was nothing but burnt-up grass to 
be found. Then the shepherd boy was 
severely scolded by the farmer. Very lit- 
tle food was given to him, a cup of milk 
with bread made of chaff and oats, was his 
breakfast; and meal-porridge with the 


same kind of bread was his dinner and, 


supper. He spent many hours in the 
woods with no companions, but his flocks 
and herds. Sometimes he was alarmed by 
the sight of a wolf. He feared lest these 
fierce,-yeatures should carry off his lambs, 
knowing how much he should be punished 
if they did. But God preserved him from 
this trouble. When a violent storm arose, 
he found it very difficult to take care of his 
cows and sheep. He often ran round and 
round, trying to keep them together, but 
the frightened animals would escape on 
one side, while he was on the other, and 
then he had to go in search of them amidst 
the pouring rain and roaring thunder. 
Yet he passed some pleasant hours in warm 
summer days, lying beneath a tree, read- 
ing. It was not oftenhe could get a new 
book, and so he read the same over and 
over, till he knew it by heart. 

But when the summer was gone, the 
farmer wanted his shepherd boy no lon- 
ger; for the cows and sheep are kept’in 
the stables during winter. 

What could the childdo now? Must 
he return to his parents, who had no bread 
tospare? He determined to beg from 
door to door, till he could get work. The 
first night, he arrived at a small village, 
and asked fora place to sleep in. But 
every door was shut against him,—no one 
would let him in, or give him supper. At 
last he saw an open door; he looked in 
and perceived on the kitchen table a piece 
of oaten cake. There was no one in the 
room, and he was hungry. He longed to 
eat the dry morsel—he took it in his 
hand—but he remembered the command- 
ment, “ Thou shalt not steal;” he put it 
down, and left the cottage hastily. That 
night the shepherd boy slept in a barn 
upon a = wigs He awoke in the 
morning cold™@ind hungry, and with a bad 
cough. He had hardly strength to return 
home, but when he got there, his parents 
received him with open arms, and shared 
with him their dry crusts. 

What was to become of the boy during 
the long dark winter? He who feeds the 
ravens, pitied his child. 

One day a sledge stood at the door, a 
farmer got out, and said, ** Neighbor Hans, 
you have ason who can both read and 
write weell; my children can do neither: 
what do you say to letting him stay with 
me during the winter?” 

The shepherd boy colored with joy, and 
before Hans, his father, could reply, cried 
out, “I will go with you, and I am ready 
to go at once.” He soon made up his 
little bundle, and sct out with the farmer. 
How was it the shepherd boy could read 
and write so well? He had never been to 
school, but he had been taught at home by 
his kind father when he was quite little. 





How glad he was now that he had taken 
pains to learn! 

Some children may think it pleasant to 
be a tutor, instead of a pupil; but the 
shepherd boy found it very unpleasant to 
teach boys much bigger than himself, who 


hated their books. The farmer wished 
him to be teaching from morning till night, 
to be 


playing. It more difficult to manage 
these foolish Youths, than the stupid cows 
and sheep. 

When the winter was over, the tutor 
became a shepherd boy again. 

In this manner he passed every year, 
till he was seventeen years, and then he 
was so much tired of teaching, that he 
asked his father to show him how to make 
tables and chairs. His father willingly 
consented. When the boy had learned the 
business, he travelled from town to town as 
a carpenter, but could get very little em- 
ployment. Then he determined to bea 
tailor, but neither could he get employ- 
ment in this trade, and was often obliged 
to follow the plough, or to handle the’ flail, 
to earn a morsel of bread. 

Are you not glad to hear that at last 
his great desire was granted, and he went 
to a place where young men are taught, 
called an university? He had saved a 
little money, but not enough to support 
him. How did he get food while at the 
university? There were in the town seven 
families, who by turns kindly invited him 
to dinner. Thus he got a dinner every 
day, but went without breakfast and sup- 
per. As for his clothes, he made them 
himself in the night. 

After many troubles he became a cler- 
gyman; yet even then, when he first preach- 
ed, he did not teach people the right way. 

e thought we could be saved by our own 
goodness, till he heard a poor man speak 
of the love of the Lord Jesus Christ in dy- 
ing for sinners. He had often heard of 
Christ before; but now he believed in him 
and loved him. At last he became a 
missionary, and went to a hot country, a 
great way from Sweden, to teach the igno- 
rant heathens.— The Countries of Europe. 
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ring to marry Hugh Capet’s young son 
Robert, with the view of recoveriug the di- 
adem on some future day.” But her de- 
signs were frustrated, for she died child- 
less in 986, before Hugh Capet’s death had 
left the throne vacant for his son Robert. 
CAPETIAN RACE. 
Queen ApeELaArIpE, second wife of 
Hugh Capet. 

Although Adelaide, the second wife of 
Hugh Capet, was the maternal branch of 
that race of the kings of France to which 
the Bourbons succeeded, yet her origin is 
uncertain. Some historians say that she 
was the sister of Emma, Queen of France, 
and daughter of the king of Italy. But 
the most prevalent opinion is that she was 
the daughter of William, third duke of 
Guyenne. 

This queen founded the monastery of 
Saint Fiambault at Senlis, and established 
a hundred Benedictine nuns at the Abbey 
of Agenteuil, which she richly endowed. 
She is said to have been amiable, and well 
educated for the times in which she lived. 
She was beloved by her people, but she 
did not live long to enjoy the honors 
which had been conferred upon her, for 
she died in 989, soon after her husband’s 
coronation, leaving one son, Robert, who 
succeeded his futher as king of France; 
and three daughters, Adwige, Adelaide and 
Gisele, who married the Counts of Hainaul, 
Nevers and Ponthicu. 

These ladies were all said to have been 
amiable women, and they were universally 
respected and beloved. They were educat- 
ed partially by their mother Adelaide, 
whose virtuous example they followed. 
Her son Robert, afterwards king of France, 
was a devout king, and an excellent man, 
in many respects. He held the memory of 
his mother in great veneration. Hugh 
Capet had another son, who was called 
Josselin, who was archbishop of Bourges, 
and one of the most learned prelates of 
histime. It is not positively known that 
Josselin was the son of Adelaide, as there is 
no mention made in history of the name of 
his mother. EstTELLE. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XVIII. 
From 987—To 989. 
Queen Brancu of Aquitaine, wife of 
Louis Fifth. 


Some authors affirm that Blanch of 
Aquitaine was the daughter of a king of 
Navarre, or of Rothbauld, Count of Arles; 
but she is more generally supposed to be 
the daughter ofa nobleman of Aquitaine. 
The obscurity respecting the death of the 
last Carlovingian, and the contradictory 
opinions entertained by historians, leave 
the exact facts undetermined. It is certain 
however that Queen Blanch was as depraved 
as her mother-in-law Emma, and that like 
her, she was accused in 987, of having 
poisoned her husband, Louis Fifth. Blanch 
was animated and full of spirits, intellectu- 
aland accustomed at all times to have her 
own will in matters which concerned her- 
self, and she probably despised her hus- 
band, who was narrow minded, and violent 
tempered. There exists no positive proof 
against her of the crime of murder, and it 
is less likely that she was the author of 
Louis’s death, than that he fell a victim to his 
mother’s vengeance, for having determin- 
ed to confine her for her improper conduct. 
T ouis was very indolent, and he often re- 
tired to a country residence, to be releas- 
ed from the vivacious manners of Blanch, 
which were particularly annoying to him. 
Thus this ill-assorted pair were frequent- 
ly separated; and during the absence of 
her husband, Blanch attached herself first 
to Godfrey, Count of Verdun, anil after- 
wards to Adalberon, of whom Godfrey was 
very zealous, and in his anger with Blanch 
for her neglect of himself, he betrayed her 
inconstancy publicly. It was at this time 
that Louis was poisoned, and if his wife 
was innocent of his death, she was deeply 
culpable in other respects. ‘* Anxious to 
retain the crown, Blanch obtained a dec- 
laration from her dyingéusband, that Hugh 
Capet should be his successor, on condi- 
tion that Le would marry herself.” After 
the death of Louis, however, she resolved 
to sacrifice for a time, the enjoyment of 
the crown, which she disposed of, prefer- 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 15. 


Wooptanp, Grorcra. 

My dear Harriet,—I occupied my last 
letter with a description of a funeral. I 
have a more joyous and agreeable subject 
for this, for I have just been to a wedding ; 
so closely inthis life do the sadand gay 
scenes follow each other. The bride, 
Amelia F. was an intimate friend of 
Louisa Lawrence,and one of the most beau- 
tiful young ladies I ever saw. Sheis only 
seventeen, her husband just nineteen. 
The ladies marry here, much younger than 
among you. It is not uncommon to hear 
of a girl of fifteen, marrying; from that age 
to twenty, is considered the most suitable 
period, and an unmarried lady over'twenty 
is regarded asa decided old maid. By the 
way, I have met with very few old maids 
here. I do not recollect seeing an unmar- 
ried lady over 25, since I came here. 
Whether the ladies are more attractive, or 
more fortunate, or less fastidious, I cannot 
say, but such is the fact. 

To return to my bride. She was, as I 
have said, a beautiful young girl, very ac- 
complished, very graceful in her manners, 
and one of the sweetest singers I have 
ever listened to. To these attractions, 
were added the no less solid charms of a 
large fortune. She married the son ofa 
neighboring planter, whom she had known 
and loved froma child. He too, was the son 
of wealthy parents, of fine personal appear- 
ance, a warm southern temperament and 
liberal education, having graduated a few 
months before at one of the colleges in his 
native state. It was, of course consider- 
eda fine match for both. I felt exceed- 
ingly interested in them, as both had been 
very intimate with our family. 

We were all invited, and went, about 
8 o’clock in the evening, riding of course, 
as the home of the bride was in town, 
more than a mile distant from Woodland. 
It was a lovely moonlight evening, and as 
we rode through the fine forest which 
lies between us and town, I thought I had 
never beheld anything more magnificent 
than those old oaks, bathed in that flood 





of silvery light. It was just the night, 
and just the scene, for quiet musing; but 
the coachman cracked his whip, the wheels 
rolled rapidly on, and we were soon trans- 
ferred from the soft moonlight to a bril- 
liantly illuminated parlor. ‘There were 
but few persons assembled, as none save a 
few near family friends were invited. The 
parlor was tastefully ornamented, with rare 
and beautiful flowers, and fragrant with 
the breath of roses and jessamines. In 
this particular, we can never equal our 
Southern neighbors, for their climate gives 
them such a variety and profusion of ex- 
quisite flowers, that their parlors can be 
easily made a little paradise of sweets. 

Soon after our arrival, the bridal party 
entered, consisting of the bride and bride- 
groom, four attendants, his parents and 
her aged grandmother, (for the sweet bride 
was an orphan,) with one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, who was to perform the 
ceremony, it being regarded here as more 
desirable to have the marriage service per- 
formed by a civil, than an ecclesiastical 
officer. 

The ceremony was performed immediate- 
ly, ina short but handsome manner, and 
the congratulations and kissing followed, 
much as at a Yankee wedding. The bride 
and her two attendants were dressed in 
white, the former wearing a long, snowy 
veil, which hung in graceful folds around 
her slight figure. I felt an almost painful 
interest, as I looked upon that fair young 
creature, just entering upon a new life, 
with such bright hopes and ardent antici- 
pations. I could not but glance at the 
future, and ask myself, if clouds could ever 
come over that now radiant sky? Could 
the future bring dimness to that beami 
eye, paleness to that glowing cheek, or 
anguish to that joyous spirit? Alas! must 
it not inevitably? But fortunately, the 
future is hidden from our eves, and J could 
only silently commend that beautiful and 
beloved b:ing to the keeping of Him who 
alone can preserve from evil, and sanctify 
all the discipline of life. Again I felt the 
appropriateness of prayer, and how natu- 
rallp-it would mingle itself with, and hal- 
low these most sacred of human emotions 
and delights. There was a clergyman 
present, but only as aspectator. He had 
travelled through the New England States, 
and I enjoyed meeting one, who had even 
looked on the Connecticut river, and Mt. 
Holyoke. 

It is curious to see how early attach- 
ments and early prejudices affect the minds 
even of the most cultivated. This Rev. 
gentleman saw some things to be sure, 
worth looking at in the North, but every 
thing really beautiful and magnificent to 
him, existed only atthe South. There 
was the finest scenery, the truest hospital- 
ity, and the most brilliant talent. I plead 
guilty to strong local partialities myself, 
so was not Cisposed to find fault with it in 
another. I, however, very modestly ven- 
tured to suggest, that we had given birth to 
some few men of talent, as Webster and 
Everett of the present day,and the Adamses, 
Quincys and Otises in the past; and that 
science and literature had made some pro- 
gress in our seminaries of learning, and 
that Niagara was said to be well worth 
looking at, and also the White Mountains. 
He had visited neither, but informed me 
that many who had seen both, considered 
the Tulloolah Fallsin the northern part of 
Georgia, as quite equal to Niagara, if not 
superior! Ihave no doubt the Tulloolah 
Falls are well worth seeing, but have my 
doubts as to the matter of their superiority 
over Niagara’s roaring torrent. 

In the midst of our discussion, the sup- 
per room was thrown open. There were 
two tables, on one of which were a variety 
of cold meats, chicken salad, and the like, 
and where hot coffee was served round; the 
other, a most beautifully ornamented one, 
on which was cake, all kinds of jellies, 
confectionary, and most superb vases of 
flowers. After supper, there was singing, 
and at the request of a gentleman from a 
distance, (an old friend) the bride set down 
to the piano, and sang “ Love’s young 
Dream,” sweetly. 

We came home about eleven, and found 
the old oaks still standing softly and si- 
lently in the moonlight, a sweet contrast 
to the din of a crowded room. 

The next evening, a very large party 
was invited to the house of the bridegroom’s 
parents. This is a custom here, and they 
call it an “Infair.” This proved to be an 
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immense jam, as all the family acquaint- 
ances from every part of the State were in- 
vited, beside every body in the neighbor- 
hood, that is, in the country. The good 
old gentleman, whose heart was running 
over with generous hospitality, insisted 
that none should be omitted. As we drove 
up to the house, we found it surrounded 
by carriages, like a hotel, on some great 
public day. There were lagge fires of pine- 
torches kindled in the grounds back of the 
house, and round them were groups of ne- 
groes, entering with all their might into 
the festivities of the occasion. ‘There were 
300 belonging to the plantation, and 
“young Massa’s wedding,” was an im- 
portant event to them. ‘There was a great 
display of dress in the parlors, and the pas- 
sion for showy colors and gay costumes, 
was abundantly manifested. Many had 
beautiful wreaths on their heads, while 
others decorated their hair with large dah- 
lies, and full blown red roses. There was 
evidently persons from all classes of so- 
ciety present, and the consequent variety 
of tastes visible; but I was struck with 
the universal ‘ease and gracefulness which 
characterised all. There was nowhere to 
be found a class very common in New 
England, viz., sensible, but awkward peo- 
ple, who do not know what to do with 
their hands and feet, who are shy and re- 
served in company, but extremely exccl- 
lent and agreeable athome. Every south- 
| ern girl seems perfectly at ease, and has 
abundance of chit chat, not always sensi- 
ble to be sure, but such as passes off 
the time. As a general thing, they are 
far less educated than our common coun- 
| try girls; indeed, I am told that some of 
them can scarely read or write. There 
_ were tables similar to those of the previous 
evening, and the rooms were filled with 
rich and fragrant flowers. One thing 
struck me as exceedingly pretty; chande- 
liers made of flowers, that is, the frame 
which was simply wire, or cord, was so 
eovered with flowers in wreaths, that noth- 
ing else was seen. The candle stood in a 
eup of flowers, and the chain by which the 
whole was suspended from the wall was 
also apparently a delicate and slender 
wreath of flowers. 

There were three of these chandeliers 
in the supper room, and I have never seen 
any so beautiful even in the richest sa- 
loons of our cities. It looked like the 
work of fairy fingers. 

The evening was again lovely, and our 





_ drive home delightful. 
; Yours, 


amish 


Aunt Fanny. 
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ENCORAGEMENT TO’ PRAYING 
MOTHERS. 


' William was the only surviving 
_son ofa pious mother. He was a boy of 
) good parts, but of an unpromising and un- 
) toward disposition. This occasioned much 
anxiety to his mother, even in his child- 
hood; and, as may be readily imagined, 
her anxiety increased with his growing 
years. 

| Having finished his education, he came 
'to reside at home, and was soon after ap- 
prenticed to a respectable profession. Now 
the mother’s trial became greater than 
ever. He paid little or no respect to her, 
and showed a particular aversion to every 
thing like serious religion. The death of 
two sisters was fresh in his recollection, 
and yet he behaved most unkindly to the 
only one who survived. His conduct to 
| his master and to his fellow apprentices 
, Was equally unamiable, and even profane 
swearing was his frequent practice. At 
this time, his mother hardly ever durst 
address an admonition to him, prayer was 
almost her only hope and refuge. As one 
ault after another obtruded itself on her 
Otice, she set apart additional seasons for 
pecial prayer on his behulf; till at length, 
ier strength and spirits were so exhaust- 
ed with the continual excitement, that she 
almost felt as if she must give up the ef- 
ort. She had already resigned four dear 
hildren into the arms of death, in the full 
‘surance that they had gone to be with 
Christ, which was far bettcr than remain- 
ing with their parents. But this one oc- 
cupied her last waking thoughts at night, 
and her first in the morning; and re- 
Bpecting him, she could truly say, that she 
pad “sorrow in her heart daily.” He 





















.nels of Christian activity. 





still, however, attended the preaching of 
the Gospel: and on one occasion, sat by 
her side, while she listened with inexpres- 
sible emotions to a sermon on the final 
judgment, in which her minister warned 
the impenitent, that even their pious rela- 
tions, who had wept and prayed for them, 
would acquiesce in their condemnation. 

With a heavy heart the mother return- 
ed home, and as soon as she had taken off 
her bonnet, threw herself on her knees, 
and once more commended her beloved 
child to the mercy and grace of God. She 
says, ‘‘her prayer was more nearly allied 
to the expression of despair, than the exer- 
cise of faith.”” But she was soon to ex- 
perience that the Lord’s thouglits were not 
as her thoughts— 

“Just in the last distressing hour, 
The Lord displays delivering power.” 

On coming out of her room, she was 
greeted by a voice of unusual mildness, 
saying, ‘mother, Mr. M. has preached 
the best sermon to-day that he ever did 
in his life.” She replied, “* Ah! William, 
itis difficult to say which is a minister’s 
bestsermon; perhaps it is, that our ears 
have been opened to hear differently.” 

Nothing more passed at that time, but 
during the succeeding days, his behaviour 
was kind and pleasant. On the Saturday 
evening, he said, “‘I think we have hada 
happy week, mother; I hope Mr. M. will 
have another good sermon to-morrow.” 
What he heard on that Sabbath, however, 
did not call forth any particular remark, 
But on the Sabbath following, a stranger 
preached, whose sermon was much blessed 
to William; and from that time he began 
to speak freely to his mother on spiritual 
things, and to manifest a spirit of constant 
inquiry. To use her own expression, “ she 
now found a son, and her daughter found 
a brother.” They were so happy togeth- 
er, that she thought it was too much for 
earth, and would not last. He was re- 
markable for his regular attention to the 
duties of the closet. Even when compa- 
ny were with them in an evening, he 
would retire for half an hour after tea, and 
on the very last morning that dawned on 
him in this world, his father having asked 
him to do something in the garden, he re- 
plied, “I must go up stairs for half an 
hour first, and then I will, father.” He 
was received into the church with great 
satisfaction: and twice his mother had the 
delight of sitting down with him at the 
Lord’s table. Many a mother looked at 
them with a wistful eye, and wished such 
a privilege; but two days after the second 
of these hallowed occasions, his spirit was 
suddenly called to mingle in the worship 
of the upper sanctuary. He was not per- 
mitted to give a dying testimony of his 
faith, but his living evidence of a change 
of heart, had for two years been most sat- 
isfactory. His death unsealed the lips o: 
many who had silently admired his charac- 
ter; and his master in particular, who had 
the best opportunities of judging, and who 
is not a professor of religion, gave a mos' 
unequivocal testimony to the remarkabl 
change in his conduct. His pastor wa 
absent at the time he joined the church. 
and longed to return that he might acknowl- 
edge hima younger brother in the Lord, 
and direct his youthful energies into chan 
But, as if th: 
joy of his restoration to his family an. 
ficck needed something to qualify it, h 
found these pleasing anticipations disap- 
pointed. 

This hasty sketch is intended, like hi¢ 
own brief history, to teach Christian moth- 
ers to “‘be patient in tribulation, and in- 
stant in prayer.” 

[ Mothers of the Wise and Good. 
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KEEP AWAY FROM TEMPTATION. 

The only safe course for a young ma” 
who would retain his virtue and correc 
principles, is to keep away from temptation. 
How many have fallen who merely ven 
tured to look at vice in her gaudy colors 
Her temptation was too strong for them t 
resist. They partook of the fatal glass— 
snatched the gilded treasure, or gave them 
selves up to uncleaness. None are se- 
cure who run in the ways of sin; who se’ 
how near they can venture on the thresh- 
hold of vice, without entangling their fee: 
in the net of the adversary. 


| Have you never heard the story of a 
gentleman who advertised for a coachman ? 
If not, we will repeat it. Three appli- 
cants were admitted to his room. He 
pointed out to them a precipice, remark- 
ing, *‘ How near the edge of this can you 
drive me, without any danger ofan upset ?” 
The first applicant replied, ‘ Within a hair’s 
breadth.’ ‘How near can you drive me ?’ 
inquired the gentleman of a second appli- 
cant, ‘Within a hair’s breadth” he re- 
plied. 

As the third was about leaving the room, 
supposing he had no chance of competing 
with the other two, the gentleman stopped 
him. ‘Let me hear what you have to say,’ 
said he. ‘Why, sir,’ I cannot compete 
with either of these—ifI were to drive you, 
I would keep as far off as I possibly could.’ 
‘ You are the man for me,’ said the gentle- 
man, and he engaged him immediately. 

In regard to vice, he is only safe who 
keeps away from temptation. Those who 
venture near, are often upset and destroy- 
ed. Wecan point to individuals who are 
lost to virtue, who, when they took the 
first wrong step, resolved never to take 
another. It was the voice of a pretended 
friend, it may be, which urged them on, 
only for once, but it proved their destruc- 
tion. Ye who are now safe, whose hearts 
are uncontaminated, listen to the voice of 
wisdom, and go not where there are strong 
allurements to vice. Keep away from the 


night party. 


suredly be yours. 
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THE MERCHANT’S WIDOW. 


A PICTURE OF LIFEIN A CITY. 


One bitter cold night, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, as one of the night 
guardians of our city- was taking his accus- 
tomed round, he heard a noise, and in 
turning to learn whence it came, observed 
an object which proved as he drew nearer, 
to be a female in a lumber yard, in the act 
of gathering stray laths and pieces of boards, 
and endeavoring to hide them under her 
apron. The officer took her into custody. 
He was about conveying her to prison, when 
she began to plead for her little children, 
begging that he would take them to pris- 
on too, that they might not freeze, and 
promising if he would, that she would not 
murmur at her own fate. She stated, that 
within an hour she had put them to bed 
by the scanty warmth of the last burning 
ember which she owned; that she left 
them sleeping quietly, not realizing the 
poverty which surrounded them; that her 
name was P , and that she resided in 
Cc street. 

At the announcement of her name, the 
officer looked at her intently, and by the 
light of the street lamp, which shone 
through the cold night air, full upon her 
face, he was almost horror-struck to recog- 
nize in his prisoner, the widow of his de- 
ceased partner in business. Without di- 
vulging his name, or speaking a word, he 
turned with her towards her dwelling, and 
found her domestic affairs as she had sta- 
ted. On the floor lay three pretty chil- 
dren, the oldest about seven years of age, 
and the youngest, a golden-haired boy, 
aged one year. The hearth stones were 
fireless. On the table a lamp burned 
brightly, as if to exhibit with more truth- 
fulness, how scantily the lonely cabin was 
furnished. The woman and her children 
were in a wretched condition, not having 
sufficient clothing, food or fuel to sustain 
life another day. She and her little ones 
were very soon provided with the comforts 
of life. 

The mother, a New England born wo- 
man, was too proud to beg for her Boston 
born children, and not having sufficient 
“slop work” to meet the pressing wants 
of a severe winter, resolved to buffet the 
chilly midnight blast,and steal for them. 
Accordingly, after wrapping them in a few 
garments, she left her loved ones at home, 
and sallied forth. She passed through 
, several wealth-crowded streets, where the 
| merriment which flows from the wine-cup, 
seemed rife, and from whose splendid par- 
| lors the rich glare of costly chandeliers 
| gleamed forth, as if to defy the darkness of 
| the night, and walked until she reached 
the spot where she was found, fortunately 

















gaming table, the grog-shops, and the mid- *} 
‘Keep as far off as possible,’ » 


and a life of integrity and virtue will as- © 
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by one who knew that she was an unfor- 
nate woman, and the widow of a Boston 
merchant. 

The secret of her present condition may 
be all summed up ina few words. Af- 
ter acquiring between two and _ three 
thousand dollars, her husband ventured, 
like too many, to indulge in what he term- 
ed a “‘harmless glass of wine;” he soon 
became dissipated, and died a drunkard! 
leaving his wife destitute. The family is 
now doing well. 

Reader, this is but one of the many sim- 
ilar facts which exist in moral Boston. Is 
it a hard matter to conceive what preventive 
to the ruin of this family was most needed ? 
We think not.— Bee. 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—18. 
BRIMMER SCHOOL.—Established 1848. 
Common St. Erected 1843. Cost, $22,151,21 


The Brimmer School for Boys was es- 
tablished in 1843, to accommodate the sur- 
plus in the Adams, the Winthrop, and 
the Franklin Schools. The Franklin had 
previously been a mixed school, but on the 
establishment of the Brimmer, it became 
a Girls’ school, and its male pupils were 
all transferred to this last; thus it com- 
menced with full numbers, and advanced 
pupils. The house was first occupied in 
December. Dedication services were held 
on the occasion, and addresses were made 
by several distinguished gentlemen. The 
school has had a very high rank, from the 
time of its establishment, and its first class 
pupils are retained to an age considerably 
more advanced than in any other Boys’ 
school in the city,—from six to eighteen 
months. This, of course gives it an ad- 
vantage, which is to be considered in any 
comparison. It has a library of about two 
hundred volumes, and they are used with 
much benefit. The whole number of pu- 
pils last returned was 420; average at- 
tendance, 360. [ Boston Almanac. 

















Natural §istorp. 


THE BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE. 
On reailing your paper yesterday morn- 
ing aloud, as I finished your useful para- 
graph upon the bite of the rattlesnake, I 
was interrupted by my nurse, who said that 
her son had been bitten by a rattlesnake, 
and cured. I asked immediately, how ? She 
told me the following: ’ 
‘Her son had been a soldier in Nachi- 
toches. One day in walking, he was bit- 
ten by a rattlesnake. Immediately he felt 
pain in his leg above the ancle. Being in 
the habit of chewing tobacco, in an in- 
stant he withdrew the masticated weed 
from his mouth, and applied it to the bite. 
It had already swollen as large as a plum. 
It still kept on enlarging, running up the 
leg, until it became as large as a tea cup, 
He kept following it up with his tobacco, 
tearing up leaf after leaf, and moistening 
it with saliva. The poison seemed to keep 
in his leg, occasioning much pain; in about 
two hours the swelling decreased, and on 
removing the tobacco from the spot where 
the poison had stuck, he saw a small green 
spot. He took out his penknife and cut 
out a piece as big as a quarter dollar. Af- 
ter that, except a little soreness for a day 
or two, he never felt any inconvenience.’ 
Thus we see that even a simpler remedy 
than large draughts of rum, or suction by 
syringes, may be effected. We know that 
tobacco is most powerful. A green leaf 
moistened, and laid on the stomach, will 
immediately give pain and retchings in the 
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part applied. It is of common use among 
the negroes. Let the tobacco chew- 
ers rejoice that their idol has this redeem- 
ing quality. Nurse says that it was a rat- 
tlesnake, for her son killed it, and has now 
the skin in his possession. 
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COMMENDABLE COVETOUSNESS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
« Keep what you've got, and get what you can.” 

Mr. Willis,—The motto at the head of this 
article is rather old-fashioned, and as it is often 
understood, does not convey the most bene- 
volent or commendable spirit. There is too 
much of the avaricious and selfish about it. 
Yet applied and understood as I now wish the 
remark to be, thé direction is not unworthy of 
special regard. 

In the beautiful village of St. Stephen, N. 
B., where I am at present located, there has 
been a pleasing revival of religion, which com- 
menced last winter, under the labors of Mr. S. 
who has since retired from this part of the 
vineyard. The prayers and good wishes and 
affections of many here, have followed the man, 
who, under God, was instrumental of the hope- 
ful conversion of quite a number. Twenty- 
five were admitted to the Congregational 
church here in April last, and seven on the 
ist Sabbath in July; quite a large proportion 
of them were young; a number more are yet 
in an interesting state of mind, to which fact 
this article, and especially the motto at the 
head of it, has particular reference. We know 
full well, to our grief, how many in a season 
of revival are awakened, who from several 
causes, do not make a public profession, and 
some lose their impressions, and like Orpah, 
“return to their idols and their gods,” and 
thus blasting the expectations of their friends. 

To prevent such a disappointment in our 
case, it seems as if God had graciously inter- 
posed, by inclining these children and youth, 
who have not yet publicly entered into cove- 
nant with God, to form themselves into a cir- 
cle, for the purpose of meeting once in the af- 
ternoon of a week, where, under the supervi- 
sion and counsels of a few, of more Christian 
experience than themselves, they engage in 
prayer and praise, and in opening their minds 
to each other upon that subject of all others , 
most important. Think of tlus little group of 
young females, from the ages of 10 or 12 to 
16, to the number of rising 20, assembling for 
this most worthy purpose, and apparently * pre- 
ferring this work above their chief joy,” and as 
if afraid of losing their good impressions be- 
fore another season of public admission to the 
church should arrive, (a period of several 
months,) and of turning again to folly and sin, 
they have availed themselves of this method, 
to “keep what they've got, and to get what they 
can.” 

True, we cannot tell how much grace either 
of them may possess ; but if there is any “ good 
thing in their hearts concerning the Lord God 
of Israel,” how important that it be secured 
by any means that can be employed. Al- 
though the doctrine of an immediate surrender 
of the heart is urged upon them, yet so far as 
means are concerned, we view this arrange- 
ment as wise and judicious; while we hope 
that if the Holy Spirit has begun to draw the 
lines of his love upon their tender hearts, or to 
create desires after the Saviour, their weekly 
meetings may help to strengthen and confirm 
these desires in each others minds, and thus a 
work yet, we trust, in its incipient state, be 
carried on to perfection; and they all be seen 
“springing up as willows by the water cours- 
es,” as olive plants around their heavenly Fa- 
ther’s table. And how blessed and happy the 

result of such a course, should it be success- 
ful. Such a goodly number in life’s early morn- 
ing, devoting their strength and their affec- 
tions, and the whole amount of their future in- 
fluence, to the glorious Redeemer, before the 
world shall have gained its powerful dominion 
over them, and Satan have bound them fast in 
his magic chains. Surely we will pray that 
this little flock may be kept from the prowling 
adversary; that “they may hold fast that 
which they have,” and press onward through 
the strife and the conflict, to the crown of glory ; 
that by this timely precaution which they have 
adapted, they may escape the pollutions of the 





world, and by thus finding and following the 
“footsteps of the flock,” they may be led into 
the “ green pastures, and by the still waters” of 
the Gospel, and eventually folded by the gen- 
tle Shepherd of Israel, where no enemy shall be 
suffered to pluck them from his hand. While 
we record this, as we think valuable expedient, 
perhaps the example may be thought worthy 
of imitation. 

I send this short article to the Editor of the 
“ Youth’s Companion” not only from high 
considerations of another character, but be- 
cause of the deep interest which he and his pa- 
per have solong and unremittingly manifested 
in the spiritual welfare of the young. Ww. 

St. Stephen, NV. B., July, 1850. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Coleraine, Mass., Aug. 13, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—I can only regret 
that I had entirely fsrgotten to remit this year’s 
payment for the Youtl’s Companion, addressed 
to my little boy, A. W. Dimmock, until now. 
One of your correspondents was pleased to 
call it “a happy mistake,” when I wrote for 
another paper, and got the Companion, and | 
believe all concerned were well pleased with 
the mistake. I think if my worthy coad- 
jutor knew thatI had neglected to make a 
payment for five or six months, after it was 
due, he would find employment for his pen 
under an opposite caption from the above. 

I now inclose the Dollar for the present year, 
and permit me to add, it is due to the child to 
whom the paper is sent, that this has not been 
neglected still longer. He came to me with a 
look of deep concern last evening, and said, 
“Father, if you have not paid for my Youth’s 
Companion, I wish you would soon, for the 
people who print it say they are sometimes 
kept on ‘ short allowance? and they mean that 
they don’t have more than one half or one fourth 
as much to eat as they want, and it is just be- 
cause they don’t get paid for printing the paper.” 
Yours affectionately, A. V. Dimock. 








(G> “Aunt Fanny’s Letter,” this week is 
long—but will be very interesting to the reader. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF EVENINGS. 


It is a question of great importance, es- 
pecially to young men, how do you spend your 
evenings? The very time’ which is dissipated 
in idleness, would, if devoted to study, enable 
many a young man to obtain eminence and 
distinction in some useful art. A sexton’sson 
became an astronomer by devoting a few 
hours every evening to the study of the stars, 
after ringing the bell for nine o’clock. 

Gifford was in early life an apprentice to a 
shoe-maker, and spent his leisure hours in stu- 
dy. His destitution was such, that he was 
compelled to work out his problems on a smooth 
piece of leather with a blunted awl. David 
Rittenhouse was a plough boy, and covered 
his plough beam and fences with his juveuile 
calculations. 

James Ferguson was a shepherd’s boy, and 
learned to read and write while watching his 
flock in the field by night, and with no other 
light than the moon and stars. 

_—~ 


‘AN ANSWER FROM THE CONSCIENCE. 


A lady in the Lime street Sunday school, 
(London,) was lately teaching her class the 
story of Zaccheus, and had taken as the chief 
point of the narrative, the lesson, “ No labor 
lost in heavenly things.” After having ex- 
plained by illustration the meaning of “lost 
labor,” she said, “Now, to show me that you 
understand what I have been saying, can any 
one give me an instance of lost labor?” A 
little girl replied, after a little hesitation, and 
with rather a conscious look, “When you try 
to teach people and they won’t learn.” 

We have heard of answers from the head, 
and answers from the heart,—we think this 
might well be called an answer from the con- 
science. 
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ECONOMY. 


Economy is one of the chief duties of a state 
as well as an individual. It is not only a great 
virtue in itself, but the parent of many others, 
It preserves men and nations from the com- 
mission of crime, and the endurance of misery. 
The man that lives within his income can be 
just, humane, charitable, and independent ; he 
who lives beyond it, becomes almost necessa- 
rily rapacious, mean, faithless, contemptible. 
The economist is easy and comfortable; the 
prodigal is harrassed with debts, and unable 
to obtain the necessary means of life. So it 
is with nations. National character, as well as 
national happiness, has, from the beginning of 
the world to the present day, been sacrificed 
on the altar of profusion. 
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Caution.--Do not inhale the smoke of match- 





es while ignited. It is highly injurious. 





FIFTEEN YOUNG MEN. 


Ata respectable boarding house, in New 
York, a number of years ago, were fifteen 
young men. Six of them uniformly appeared 
at the breakfast table, on Sabbath morning, 
shaved, dressed and prepared, as to their ap- 
parel, for attendance on public worship. They 
also all actually attended, both forenoon and 
afternoon. All became highly respected and 
useful citizens. The other nine were ordina- 
rily absent from the breakfast table on Sabbath 
morning. At noon, they appeared at the din- 
ner table, shaved and dressed in a decent ian- 
ner. In the afternoon, they went out, but not 
ordinarily to church; nor were they usually 
seen inany place of public worship. One of 
them is now living, and in a reputable employ- 
ment; the other eight became openly vicious. 
All failed in business, and are now dead. Sev- 
eral of them came to an untimely and awfully 
tragical end. 

Many a man may say, as did a worthy and 
opulent citizen, “the keeping of the Sabbath 
saved me.” It will, if duly observed, save all. 
In the language of its Author, “ They shall 
ride upon the high places of the earth,” and he 
will feed them with the heritage of his. people. 

——_—=>-——_—— 


AN ACTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


I have said a great deal about prospect and 
landscape; 1 will cite an action or two, which 
appear to me to convey as distinct a feeling of 
the beautiful as any landscape whatever. A 
London merchant, who I believe is still alive, 
while he was staying in the country witha 
friend, happened to mention that he intended 
the next year, to buy a ticket in the lottery; 
his friend desired he would buy one for him at 
the same time, which of course was very wil- 
lingly agreed to. ‘The conversation dropped, 
the ticket never arrived, the country gentle- 
man received information that the ticket pur- 
chased for him by his friend had come upa 
prize of £20,000. 

Upon his arrival in London, he inquired of 
his friend, where he had put the ticket, and 
why he had not informed him it was purchased. 
“T bought them both the same day, mine and 
your ticket, and I flung them both ina drawer 
of my bureau, and never thought of them after- 
wards.” “ But how do you distinguish one 
ticket from the other? and why am_I the hol- 
der of the fortunate ticket, more than you ?” 
“Why, at the time I put them into the draw- 
er, I put a little mark upon the ticket which I 
resolved should be yours; and upon re-open- 
ing the drawer, I found that the one so marked 
was the fortunate ticket.” Now this action ap- 
pears tome perfectly beautiful; it is le beau 
ideal in morals, and gives that calm, yet deep 
emotion of pleasure which every one so easily 
receives from the beauty of the exterior world. 

[Sydney Smith. 
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A FEATURE OF CHILDHOOD. 


Children are generally of an enquiring dis- 
position, which, instead of being checked, 
should by all means be encouraged, but direct- 
ed ina right course. We are aware that to 
some parents this often appears troublesome, 
but it should not be thought so. “I am busy 
now, my child, I will answer your questions by 
and by, when Iam more at leisure,” is far bet- 
ter than denying him; and when the little 
one perceives his mother is disengaged, and 
repeats his inquiries, how will it increase his 
confidence in his’ mother’s word, that she now 
attends to his request! It was said of the 
great Mr. Locke, that he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of asking a question, on any subject 
suited to the occasion: and thus furnished his 
mind with an immense stock of useful informa- 
tion. 

——_——_—__ 


A VILLAGE SOLOMON IN FRANCE. 


Some of the inhabitants of Malicorne, near 
Commentry, complained to the Mayor that 
their geese had been stolen by a dealer, but as 
he had mixed them with a flock of his own, it 
was impossible to recognize them. The May- 
or, a shrewd, hard working peasant, solemnly 
ordered all the geese to be placed in carts, 
and sent to some little distance from the vil- 
lage. The villagers wondered greatly what 
this could mean, and even ventured to mutter 
suspicions of the Mayor’s wisdom and probity. 
But the functionary took no notice of these re- 
marks, and stalked solemnly off with the carts. 
Arrived at the spot he had indicated, he cried 
tothe drivers to ‘Stop!’ and with great digni- 
ty, added, ‘Now let loose the geese—those 
that have been stolen will make their way 
back to their masters’ farm yards, those that 
*belong to the dealer will remain. This was 
done, and Jo! as the village Solomon had said, 
the stolen geese waddled gravely homeward, 
to the great astonishment of the simple villa- 
gers! ‘The dishonest dealer was arrested. 
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MAKE YOUR BEDS, YOUNG LADIES. 


When you leave school take care of your 
chamber. It is a good plan to strip the 
clothes off your bed, and make it up as soon as 
you rise from it; by doing it then, your cap 
protects your hair from lint and feathers, and 
being lightly clothed, your movements are 
perfectly free, and the glow occasioned by ex- 
ercise makes you ona cold morning feel less 
dread of cold water. You can finish making 


your bed, and dust your furniture after you 
are dressed, and be ure bre: kfast, if there ig 
time ; but if not, return and do it as soon ag 
possible after the meal is over. 


———_—~.>—- - 

A Devorep Femare.—Mrs. Fry, the dis- 
tinguished female philanthropist, solemnly de- 
clared to her daughter, in her last illness, ‘] 
can say one thing, since my heart was touched, 
at the age of seventeen, I believe I never have 
awakened from sleep, in sickness or in health, 
by day or by night, without my first waking 
thought being hew best I might serve my 
Lord.’ 

—_—@——. 

A Boy caueut sy a Sturceon.—At Car- 
thage, N. Y., near Rochester, sturgeon are now 
very plenty’ A lad seeing one of those huge 
and lazy creatures, near the surface of the wa- 
ter, waded in, and took hin by the gills. The 
= were immediately closed upon the boy’s 

and, and the fish dragged his victim into deep 
water, from which the boy was reseued by his 
companions. The fish was ultimately taken, 
and weighed 120 pounds, 


Prwr.—This perfidious inmate is the lep- 
rosy of the soul, the bane of friendship, the 
plague of the earth, and the detestation of 
heaven. It is the root of confusion, the apex 
of folly, und the centre of delusion. 


How can the leopard change his spots? By 
leaving the spot he is in, and going to another. 








Poetry. 

WHERE JS MAMMA? 
CHILD. 

Where is mamma ? oh, tell me where ? 

She used to come and hear my prayer, 

To see me warnily in my bed, 

And draw the curtains round my head. , 


Morning is come, but no mamma; 
Breakfast seems very dull, papa; 
Her smiles, her words of love, I miss, 
But most of all, her morning kiss. 


Where ismamma? Where can she be ? 
She does not come to walk with me; 

The garden looks all bright and gay, 

She used to love a sunny day. 


This rose I’ve gathered off my tree, 
The very one she planted me; 

I want to give it to mamma— 

Where has she gone? Tell me, papa. 


PAPA. 

Mamma is gone from earth away ; 

No evening visits will she pa 

To see you safely laid in bed, 

And draw the curtains round your head. 


No more, my love, mamma will share 
Your morning walk, your evening prayer ; 
The flowers will bloom for her in vain, 
Mamma will not come back again. . 


God took her to her home above— 
A happy home where all is love, 
Where Jesus is, and where no sin, 
Nor pain, nor death can enter in. 


She loved the Saviour, this is why 
Mamma was not afraid to die: 

Then love him, too, and in your prayer, 
Ask God that you may meet her there. 





“T'll never use tobacco, no! 
It is a nasty weed! 

T’ll never put it in ny mouth,” 
Said little Robert Reed. 


“Why, there was idle Jerry James, 
As dirty as a pig, 

Who smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought it made him big. 


He’d puffalong the open street 
As if he had no shame ; 

He’d sit beside the tavern door, 
And there he’d do the same. 


He spent his time and money too, 
And made his mother sad ; 

She feared a worthless man would come 
Froin such a worthless lad. 


O, no! I'll never smoke or chew, 
*Tis very wrong indeed; 

It hurts the health, it makes bad breath,” 
Said little Robert Reed. 


[Cousin Ann’s Stories for Children. 


—_—_—— 


GOOD ADVICE TO EVERY BODY. 


If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek. 
Five things observe with care : 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
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